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of discovering and developing individuality by means of
initiative, execution, and co-operation; and spontaneous
activities, like play, construction, and occupational work
have become more and more the means to this end. For
example, the "busy work/' "whittling/' "clay-modeling/3
"sloyd," and other types of "manual training7' have to a
large degree sprung from the influence of Froebel. Cyg-
nseus, who in 1858 started the manual training movement
in Finland, owed his inspiration to Froebel and his own
desire to extend the kindergarten occupations through
the grades. And through the visit of Salomon to
Cygnseus in 1874, Sweden transformed its sloyd from a
system of teaching the elements of trades to the broader
educative method of manual training. This use of con-
structive work for educational purposes rather than for
industrial efficiency soon spread to Russia and the rest
of Europe.
The first suggestion of manual training courses in the
United States probably came through the exhibit in wood
and iron work by the Russian government at the Centen-
nial Exposition of 1876 in Philadelphia. Embodiment of
such work in an actual institution appeared before long
in the St. Louis Manual Training (High) School, founded
in 1880 through the influence of Calvin M. Woodward,
professor in Washington University. This became a
model for private manual training schools in half a dozen
other cities, and then for similar institutions under public
control in Baltimore (1884), Philadelphia (1885), Omaha
(1886), and many other cities. In all these schools the
Russian system prevailed, and courses in wood-turning,
joinery, pattern-making, forging, foundry work, and
machine shop were furnished, but metal, leather, clay, and
cement work, and drawing and design were generally